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SOME SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR LATIN 
GRAMMARS 


Even in this practical and material age the disci- 
plinary and cultural value of Latin is generally recog- 
nized. Nevertheless there is a conviction on the part 
of many persons that it takes so long to learn the 
language that our boys and our girls can hardly afford 
the necessary time. I believe that persons who feel 
thus have a real grievance. It does take too long to 
acquire the language. I believe it takes unnecessarily 
long and I believe that we Latinists are in part to blame 
for it. The race through Latin now-a-days is a hurdle 
race. The hurdles are so numerous and so high that 
sometimes they almost hide the goal. The runners leap 
or tumble over them as best they can with the result 
that they often fall by the wayside, get discouraged, 
and drop out of the race. The race might be, and it 
ought to be, a straight-away race. 

I wish to say a word about the part our Latin Gram- 
mars play in making the race so difficult. « yield to no 
one in my admiration for the scholarship they repre- 
sent. Nevertheless it seems to me that they fall far 
short of what is needed for our Preparatory Schools and 
the first two years in College. When Professor Charles 
E. Bennett broke away from the cumbrous type of 
Latin Grammar that had been in use in our Schools 
and Colleges, he made a move in the right direction. 
Other short Latin Grammars have been published since. 
But I believe that even these shorter Latin Grammars 
make the study of Latin needlessly difficult at every 
turn. They all constantly violate, it seems to me, the 
most important pedagogical principles. Where they 
ought to be direct and straightforward, they are indi- 
rect and roundabout. Where the learner needs no 
help at all, they block his way with subdivisions and 
strange technical terms. Where they might, by trans- 
lating into similar idioms, make the Latin construction 
seem natural and easy to remember, they make it seem 
strange and difficult by translations that obscure the 
fundamental feeling involved. Furthermore, they are 
guilty of serious errors, omissions, and misleading state- 
ments of far-reaching consequences, that corrupt a 
student’s feeling for, and appreciation of, the Latin 
idiom throughout the years of his Latin studies. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by considering in 
detail a few sections in our Latin Grammars. In doing 
this I shall draw my illustrations from the best and 
most popular Grammars now in use—in other words 
from those generally regarded as best adapted for 
immature boys and girls in the first years of their 
Latin studies. While my remarks will be confined, for 
purposes of illustration, to a few sections of these 
Grammars, the principles involved have far-reaching 
applications. 


Most of the Grammars have a rule something like 
this: The dative case is used with verbs meaning ad- 
vise, favor, help, injure, please, displease, flatter, envy, 
trust, distrust, command, obey, serve, resist, indulge, 
spare, pardon, envy, threaten, yield, be angry, believe, 
persuade, and the like. I might ask, in passing, what is 
the meaning of the words ‘‘and the like” after a long 
list of words, each with a meaning different from that of 
any other word in the list. They mean nothing to me. 
To the Preparatory School pupil they mean less than 
nothing, for they leave him dangling helplessly in the 
air, with a vague feeling that the worst is still to come. 
This sort of thing is constantly done in our Grammars. 
From a pedagogical point of view, there is no excuse 
for it. But this is of little importance in comparison 
with the main point I wish to make. 


Here is a list of 23 English verbs thrust in the face of 
a beginner. Presumably they are to be studied and 
learned. If they are not to be learned, then they are 
there to be laboriously consulted hundreds of times as 
the years go by, which would be still worse. ° Let us 
trace the mental processes of the student from the 
time he first meets this rule. First, let us say, he learns 
this list of 23 English verbs. It requires no little time 
and energy to do this, for the list is a long one and the 
words are wholly disconnected. But let us suppose he 
finally masters the rule. How much Latin has he 
learned with all this labor? Not a word, of course. 
As far as Latin is concerned, his mind is still a blank. 
He passes to the illustrative examples under this list, . 
and finds there four or five verbs that are used with the 
dative. Now he is making progress, but only a little. 
As yet he has barely touched the ground covered by the 
rule, as far as Latin is concerned. Then he takes up 
his Caesar. He comes to a verb that is new to him, 
and looks at its English definitions in his vocabulary. 
As he reads these definitions, he must keep the 23 
English verbs of his rule vividly enough before his mind 
to enable him to recognize, among the definitions of this 
new verb, any one of the 23 English verbs of his rule. 
He repeats this process with other new Latin verbs an 
endless number of times as the months go by. He 
meets so few verbs (comparatively speaking) that call 
for an application of the rule that he probably forgets 
important parts of it. He goes back and commits the 
long list of English verbs to memory again. The 
second word in his Caesar that has among its definitions 
any one of his 23 English verbs is iubeo, which his 
Vocabulary defines as meaning ‘command’. ‘Com- 
mand’ is one of the 23 English verbs, but there is no 
dative in Caesar’s sentence—only an accusative. 
What can be the matter? This is only the second 
chance he has had in his Caesar to apply the rule that 
has required so much time and effort to learn, and 
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the rule has broken down. His teacher perhaps tells 
him that iubeo is an exception—it does not ‘take’ a 
dative; and this brings me to an important part of my 
subject, these exceptions to the rule. Anyone who will 
test the rule by an industrious use of a good Latin-Eng- 
lish and English-Latin Dictionary will meet a good 
many surprises. Suppose he starts with the word 
‘injure’. He finds 15 Latin verbs defined in his Dic- 
tionaries as meaning ‘injure’. Of these just one (noceo) 
supplies any justification for the rule. Of the remain- 
ing 14, 10 are used with the accusative (laedo, violo, 
vilio, corrumpo, afflicto, iniurior, imminuo, infesto, ob- 
solefacio, obduco). The remaining 4 fall under the rule 
for prepositional compounds (obsum, obstrepo, officio, 
obtrecto). If he continues his investigations, he will find 
that 124 verbs belong to the class of verbs covered by 
the rule. If the verbs that fall under the rule for prepo- 
sitional compounds be excluded, only 39 verbs out of 
the 124 supply any apparent. justification for the rule. 
In other words, the student will in his reading meet two 
or three verbs which he will be misled into construing 
according to this rule to one that can really be so 
construed. But, from the point of view of the student, 
the case for the rule is even worse than this statement 
would imply, for, of the 39 verbs that seem to offer some 
justification for the rule, only 19 (and their compounds) 
occur with any frequency in the authors he will read. 
In the course of years he will, one by one, pick up and 
fix in his memory these particular 19 Latin verbs that 
are used with the dative. Then, and not till then, will 
he be on safe ground and master of the situation. 
Why not place him in this position by a single stroke at 
the very outset? Let us put the matter thus: 


‘The following verbs and their compounds are used 
with the dative case: auxilior, cedo, credo, faveo, fido, 
ignosco, impero, indulgeo, invideo, irascor, minor (mi- 
nitor), noceo, parco, pareo, placeo, resisto, servio, studeo, 
suado”’. 

These nineteen verbs, with their compounds, are the 
only verbs of this class that the High School student 
will meet in all four years of his Latin work, except a 
few that he will meet only once in the whole four years, 
a few others that he will meet only twice, and a few 
others that he will meet only three or four times in the 
whole four years—only once a year or less on an average 
even for the most common of these verbs. Of these 19 
verbs only 7 (cedo, studeo, impero, faveo, fido, resisto, 
and noceo) occur more than three times in Caesar, 
De Bello Gallico 1-6. Now the average Preparatory 
School pupil will learn this list of 19 Latin verbs, if 
skillfully grouped, more easily and in less time than he 
will learn the 24 English verbs of the present rule. In 
doing this, he will not waste a particle of time or en- 
ergy. At the very first stroke he will enrich his Latin 
vocabulary by a number of words that he will con- 
stantly meet in his reading. This will remain a per- 
manent possession for him, always to be depended upon, 
never to be discounted in any way. There will be no 
recasting of his ideas, no confusing exceptions to be 
committed to memory. The other verbs (of rare 
occurrence) that are used with the dative may be 


hidden away in a footnote where they will not distract 
attention, but may be used for reference by the more 
advanced students. 

Another rule of the Grammars says: The genitive is 
used with many adjectives to limit the extent of their 
application. To the school boy the rule, as thus stated, 
is meaningless. The Grammar gives him further infor- 
mation. Such a genitive, it says, is used with adjectives 
denoting desire, knowledge, familiarity, memory, par- 
ticipation, power, fulness, and their opposites. The 
first thought of the student, if he thinks at all, will be, 
What are the adjectives (even the English adjectives) 
denoting all these things? What are those denoting 
‘familiarity’? One, of course, is ‘familiar’. His English. 
Latin Dictionary will give him, as the Latin equiva- 
lents of this word, familiaris, domesticus, notus, but his 
teacher will tell him that none of these words is used 
with the genitive. Those denoting ‘memory’? ‘Don't 
know’, says the school boy. We old Latinists think of 
memor, but he would not. Those denoting ‘power’? 
‘Strong’, ‘powerful’, of course. He will use the gen- 
itive with fortis, validus, and robustus, but his teacher 
will tell him that these adjectives are not used with the 
genitive. After making out this list of adjectives, he 
will feel that he must have a similar list of ‘‘their 
opposites”, for they too, according to the rule, are 
among the adjectives that are used with the genitive. 
What, then, is the opposite of ‘familiar’? ‘Strange’, of 
course. The Dictionary tells the boy that the Latin 
words for ‘strange’ are exlernus, peregrinus, mirus, no- 
vus, but his teacher will tell him that these adjectives 
are not used with the genitive. Opposite of ‘powerful’? 
‘Weak’, of course. But his teacher will tell him that 
the Latin adjectives given in his Dictionary under 
‘weak’, infirmus, invalidus, imbectllus, are not used with 
the genitive. The point I am making will be clear 
without further elucidation. Such rules as the rule 
under discussion do not give the sort of help that 
students ought to have. Indeed, they give them no 
real help at all. Instead of making a student wander 
about in such a helpless way, why not flash the facts 
and principles upon his vision, at the very outset, and 
say, simply: The following adjectives are used with 
the genitive, just as our corresponding English ad- 
jectives are used with of, and for exactly the same 
reason: 


avidus ta fastidiosus, disdainful 
cupidus invidus, envious 
memor, mindful conscius, conscious 
immemor, forgetful inscius, ignorant 
fertilis, yroductive particeps, partaking 
amans, fond appetens, covetous 
tenax, tenacious plenus, full 

inops, destitute proprius, characteristic 


With this list of adjectives before him the learner will 
be impressed with the fact that the Latin construction 
with adjectives is, as a rule, identical in feeling with 
the English construction. Thus, at the very outset, he 
will feel that he has a real grip on the construction and 
the principle involved. After duly impressing his 
mind with the similarity of these genitives to the 
English construction, the Grammar should add, with 
proper comment, the few Latin adjectives that are 
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used with a genitive apparently different in feeling 
from the English construction with of, e.g. peritus, con- 
sultus, similis. Most of the genitives with the above 
mentioned adjectives are clearly objective genitives. 
Grammars regularly conceal this fact, presenting the 
most heterogenous mixture of all sorts of translations 
that wholly obscure the real feeling involved. Amans 
patriae is translated by ‘‘devoted to one’s country”, 
fastidiosus literarum by ‘‘disdaining letters”, particeps 
conturationis by ‘‘sharing in the conspiracy’’, lenax 
propositi by ‘‘steadfast to his purpose”’. 

In approaching the study of the accusative case in 
Grammars now-a-days one of the very first things that 
a student has to learn is that there are two sorts of 
accusatives of direct object, (1) the ‘‘accusative of the 
thing affected"’, and (2) the ‘‘accusative of the thing 
effected”’, or the “‘accusative of the result produced”. 
To him these are very strange terms. He reads the 
words again very carefully. He has not the slightest 
idea what they mean. He goes on to the illustrative 
examples comparing in each case the accusative of the 
example with those strange expressions ‘‘accusative of 
the thing effected"’, ‘‘accusative of the thing affected”’. 
He finds the sentence Epistulam scripsi, ‘I wrote the 
letter’. Epistulam is called the ‘‘thing effected’’, the 
“result produced". ‘Why, of course!’, so he thinks. 
‘The letter was produced by the writing. It was 
stupid of me not to catch the idea in the first place. 
But I have known that ever since I was a baby. Why 
make so much of it now in this strange way?’ Then he 
goes to the next illustration, Epistulam vidi, ‘I saw the 
letter’. Epistulam is now described as ‘‘accusative of 
the thing affected, ‘the thing affected’. ‘I see that 
book on my desk’, the boy says. ‘But how does my 
seeing the book “‘affect’’ it?” He comes to another illus- 
tration of ‘‘the thing affected”: Tempestatem timeo, 
‘I fear the storm’. He is more bewildered than ever. 
But he decides to go on—and now his troubles begin to 
multiply, as he examines other instances of the ‘‘accu- 
sative of result produced’’. Imagine his mental con- 
tortions as he tries to make out how, in Me sententiam 
rogas, ‘You ask me my opinion’, ‘my opinion’ is the 
result of your asking me for it; or how, in Piscis mare 
sapit, ‘The fish tastes of the sea’, the sea is the result 
of the fish’s tasting of it; or how in Orationes anti- 
quitatem redolent, ‘His speeches smack of antiquity’, 
antiquity is the result of his speeches’ smacking of it; 
or how, in Te litteras doceo, ‘I teach you your letters’, 
the letters are the result of my teaching them; or, how, 
in Te celavi sermonem, ‘ I concealed from you the con- 
versation’, the conversation is the result of my having 
concealed it from you. Even our brightest young 
student usually does not catch the point. Even if he 
did catch the point, how would it help him to a better 
understanding of his Latin? All the time and effort he 
has devoted to the task seems to me worse than wasted. 
When a boy has translated Epistulam scripsi by ‘I 
wrote the letter’, Epistulam vidi by ‘I saw the letter’, 
Me sententiam rogas, by ‘You ask me my opinion’, 
Orationes antiquitatem redolent by ‘His speeches smack 
of antiquity’, he has done full and complete justice to 


the accusatives. Nothing could possibly add one iota 
to his understanding of them. Why not let the poor 
boy alone? 

Again it seems to me that Grammars increase to an 
enormous extent, and needlessly, the difficulties of 
mastering declensions and conjugations, by introduc- 
ing all sorts of things that constantly divert the stu- 
dent’s attention from the main object of his study, the 
mastery of the forms of nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. 
It is not of the slightest importance for a Preparatory 
School pupil to know, for instance, anything about 
stem-endings as compared with case-endings. Of what 
possible value can it be to such a student to know 
that nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension 
have stems ending in -o0? He sees nothing of this 
o that all the Grammars seem to regard as so very 
important. While he is wondering what in the world 
has become of it, and trying to remember nevertheless 
that it must be there, he is losing valuable time, and 
incidentally becoming more or less confused. 


What an awful mess the beginning student makes of 
the Third Declension! ‘‘Beginning student”, did I 
say? Nay, even the advanced student is only in ex- 
tremely rare cases sure-footed here, especially as re- 
gards the ablative singular and the genitive plural. 
This is due largely to the conglomerate mass of unim- 
portant details through which he has to wade in his 
Grammars. He is required first to learn that there are 
(1) pure consonant-stems, (2) #-stems, (3) consonant- 
stems that have partially adapted themselves to the 
inflection of i-stems, (4) stems ending in a long vowel 
or in a diphthong, (5) irregular stems. Then, when he 
proceeds to study the first of the above divisions, 
consonant-stems, he is asked to learn that these are 
subdivided into (1) mute-stems, (2) liquid-stems, (3) 
nasal-stems, (4) s-stems, and that mute-stems are them- 
selves subdivided into (1) labial mute-stems, (2) 
guttural mute-stems, (3) dental mute-stems. When he 
attacks liquid-stems, he learns that these in turn are 
subdivided into (1) /-stems, (2) r-stems. When he 
comes to the s-stems, if he is a real student who wants 
to understand things, he will be puzzled to know why 
honor is classed with s-stems when it has no s and why 
it is not classed with r-stems when it does have an r in 
the regular place for the stem-ending. An elaborate 
note must be added at the bottom of the page to help 
him out of his dilemma. Then he comes to the t-stems, 
subdivided into (1) masculine and feminine i-stems, 
(2) neuter i-stems, each with peculiarities of its own. 
The first word given him to learn in some of our most 
popular Grammars as illustrative of the declension of i- 
stems is tussis, a word which he will very rarely (if 
ever) meet in all his study, and one that has peculia- 
rities of declension found only in a very few words—and 
very rare words at that. Then come the consonant- 
stems that have partially adapted themselves to the #- 
stems, then the t-stems, and u-stems, and diphthong- 
stems, and the “‘irregulars”, set apart by themselves 
and treated in a way to make them seem much more 
strange and difficult than they really are. 

All this, from a pedagogical point of view, is funda- 
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mentally wrong. The only important thing for a stu- 
dent to acquire in studying this part of his Grammar is 
a knowledge of forms and genders. His attention 
should not be constantly diverted (or ever diverted) by 
a mass of details and divisions and subdivisions of no 
importance whatever to the purpose he should have in 
view—the acquiring of a good reading knowledge of 
Latin. I know, from the experience of many years, 
that a clear straightforward presentation of the essen- 
tial facts regarding the forms of the Third Declension, 
without non-essential details and without the useless 
confusion of divisions and subdivisions and sub-sub- 
divisions, will enable the student to master this diffi- 
cult declension in less than half the time and with less 
than half the labor required by the treatment usually 
followed. 

I have said above that our Grammars do not take 
sufficient advantage of similarities between English 
and Latin to aid the memory of students. Even where 
the Latin construction is strikingly similar to English in 
its fundamental feeling, our Grammars often present it 
in such a way as to conceal the similarity. Take for 
instance the words pudet, paenitet, and taedet, which are 
commonly defined as meaning ‘it shames’, ‘it repents’, 
‘it wearies’, respectively. It seems very strange to a 
student that these words should take a genitive along 
with the accusative. The accusative is clear enough, 
but the genitive is incomprehensible, naturally. It 
would have been equally incomprehensible to the 
Romans themselves, if pudet had meant to them mere- 
ly ‘it shames’. It meant to the Romans ‘it makes 
ashamed’, and they used the accusative and the geni- 
tive with it for exactly the same reason for which we 
use the objective case and ‘of’, ‘makes someone ashamed 
of something’. So with paenite!,, makes someone repent of 
something’, or with faedet, ‘makes someone weary 
of something’. Let this similarity of usage be brought 
home to the learner instantly at the first mention of the 
words and the construction will seem the natural con- 
struction. He will have no difficulty with it and he will 
never forget it. 

Another illustration of the way in which Grammars 
often obscure the fundamental feeling involved in a 
construction is found in their treatment of the ‘‘special”’ 
verbs noceo, pareo, placeo, servio, auxilior, faveo, ig- 
nosco, indulgeo, etc. How can a pupil understand why 
these verbs are used with the dative case, if, as our 
Grammars give him to understand, they mean, respect- 
ively, ‘injure’, ‘obey’, ‘please’, ‘serve’, ‘help’, ‘favor’, 
‘pardon’, ‘indulge’, etc. The Romans felt these words 
as having the following meanings: noceo, ‘do harm’, 
pareo, ‘be obedient’, placeo, ‘be pleasing’, servio, ‘be 
subservient’, auxilior, ‘give aid’, faveo, ‘be favorable’, 
ignosco, ‘be forgiving’, indulgeo, ‘be indulgent’, etc., 
and they used the dative with these words as a matter 
of course for exactly the same reason which leads us to 
use the preposition fo with their English equivalents. 
Let the student understand this and he will instinctive- 
ly use the dative case, without consulting any rule at all. 


One of our best Grammars states that with the Latin 
word interest, ‘it concerns’, the person concerned is 


regularly denoted by the genitive, but that, instead of 
the genitive of the personal pronouns, mea, tua, vestra, 
nostra, sua are used. Then on the next page is the 
erroneous statement that refert follows interest in its 
construction. This effectually prevents a student from 
understanding (or even easily remembering) the 
construction of either word. Yet, if the matter is 
properly presented, it will be seen that these words 
‘take’ just the constructions that anyone would natural- 
ly expect them to ‘take’—constructions therefore that 
should be instantly understood and easily remem- 
bered. Réfert (sometimes written with its two com- 
ponent parts separated, ré fert) was the word originally 
used in this construction. Whatever the ultimate origin 
of ré in réfert may have been, there is no doubt that the 
Romans regarded it as an ablative. Hence the con- 
struction Caesaris refert meant to them ‘It bears upon, 
or in accordance with, the business (the interest, 
concern) of Caesar’, i.e. ‘It concerns Caesar’; mea 
( wa, etc.) re fert (refert) meant ‘It bears upon (or in 
accordance with) my business, your business’, etc., 
i. e. ‘It concerns me, you’, etc. Interest came to be used 
later in the same sense and therefore naturally followed 
the analogy of refert in its constructions (not vice versa, 
as some Grammars say). 

Bennett's treatment of prepositions (and it is in sub- 
stantial agreement with that of other Grammars) is as 
follows: Prepositions show relations of words. Then 
follows a long two-column list of 30 prepositions that 
are used with the accusative (including the very rare as 
well as the common). This is followed by another list 
of 10 prepositions that are used with the ablative. The 
two lists present a formidable array of disconnected 
words to be committed to memory and associated with 
different things. Why not dispose of this part of the 
subject in a few words, as follows: 

Prepositions regularly govern the accusative case. 
Exceptions: The following govern the ablative: a, ab, 
abs, absque, coram, cum, de, e, ex, prae, pro, sine, tenus 
(sometimes with genitive). This would represent a 
saving to the pupil of something like 75% of his time 
and energy. 

(To be concluded) 


Cornet UNIVERSITY HERBERT CHARLES ELMER 


REVIEWS 


Christianity and the Roman Government. A Study in 
Imperial Administration. By E.G. Hardy. London: 
George Allen and Unwin; New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company (1925). Pp. xiii + 161. 

The book entitled Christianity and the Roman 
Government, by E. G. Hardy, late Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, is a reprint of the first edition (1894). 
Second and third editions had appeared, in the author's 
Studies in Roman History, First Series (1906, re 
printed 1910). As the 1925 reprint was made from 
stereotyped plates, no changes have been made in the 
original text, which unfortunately contains numerous 
typographical errors. However, an Introduction has 
been added, in which the author makes clear the 
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point of view developed in the chapters which 
follow. The titles of these chapters give a fair indi- 
cation of the scope of the book: I. The Attitude of 
the Republic Towards Foreign Cults (1-13); II. 
The Treatment of Judaism (14-28); III. First Appear- 
ance of Christianity in the Eastern Provinces (29- 
40); IV. Christianity in Rome under Nero (41-59); 
V. Christianity under the Flavian Emperors (60-77); 
VI. Trajan and the Christians (78-94); VII. Per- 
secution for the Name (95-106); VII. Attitude of 
Hadrian, Anton'nus Pius and Marcus Aurelius (107- 
127); IX. Christianity in its Relation to ‘Collegia” 
(128-149); X. Two “Acta Martyrum” (150-161). 

The characteristic of the work is its treatment of 

the subject (vii) as 
purely a study of Roman administration in its methods 
of dealing with foreign and national cults, and an 
attempt to find some common policy which. . . will 
serve to explain the diversified facts on record. 
The detachment and logic with which this study is 
pursued continue to make it a most serviceable intro- 
duction to the whole subject. Although Hardy's 
conclusions are familiar to all who have made more 
than a most cursory investigation of the relations of 
Christianity and the Roman Government in the first 
two centuries of our era, it may be worth while to give 
them here in brief form for the benefit of others. 

As developed under the Republic, the Roman policy 
toward foreign religions was one of non-interference, 
except where a cult was thought to be dangerous to 
public morality, or to social order, or to political se- 
curity, or where it did not give equal toleration to 
the Roman State cults. Judaism, being an intolerant, 
monotheistic religion, an object of general hostility 
and consequently a potential source of disorder, 
forced the Roman Government to decide between 
tolerating it and interfering with it, with the result 
that, after 70 A. D., it became a licensed religion under 
State supervision. Although Christianity began as a 
Jewish sect and was at first held to be such both by the 
general public and by Roman officials in the East, the 
distinction between the two faiths could not long 
escape notice, and possibly was recognized officially as 
early as 64 A. D. By that time the Christians enjoyed 
the popular antipathy previously, and still, directed 
against the Jews, largely as a result of the social effects 
of Christian practices. But up to this date the Chris- 
tians in general had been protected officially against 
popular demonstrations. 

The probable basis of the Neronian persecution was 
a knowledge of this popular antipathy, and the charge of 
incendiarism was changed to one of general disaffection 
to the Government as a result of the examination of 
Christian prisoners in the course of their trial. From 
this time on, Christians were regarded officially as 
forming associations whose principles were held to 
amount to ‘‘odium generis humani” and hence they 
were perpetually liable to arrest and execution. To 
admit being a Christian was to admit being a “‘hostis 
publicus”. In case any Christians formally refused to 
worship the State gods or the Emperor, they might be 
accused specifically of treason (matestas), but such an 


accusation was unnecessary to secure conviction and 
punishment. However, no general edict suppressing 
Christianity was issued by Nero, or by Domitian, or 
by Marcus Aurelius, nor did the latter two initiate 
any new policy affecting the Christians. The whole 
question was handied in an opportunist fashion, being 
regarded as a matter for police regulation of the public 
peace coming under the scope of the powers of the 
Urban Prefect and the provincial governors. The 
rescripts of Trajan and Hadrian and whatever evi- 
dence may be found in the traditions of the early 
martyrdoms support this view. There was no general 
persecution, because the Christians were not regarded 
as forming a general menace. The edict of Septimius 
Severus (202 A. D.), which forbade the making of 
converts, is the first intimation of a new attitude, but 
the general policy was not changed until the edict of 
Decius in 250 A. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A. E. R. Boax 


Theodore Gaza's De Fato, First Edition, Containing the 
Original Greek, with Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By John Wilson Taylor, University of 
Toronto Studies, Philological Series, No.7. Toronto: 
The University Library (1925). Pp. 29. $1.50. 


Platonists and Aristotelians will find much that is 
curious and interesting in the publication of Theodore 
Gaza's De Fato, a fifteenth-century tract on free will. 
The original title of the work, which is written in 
Greek, is TIEPI EKOTZIOT KAI AKOTZIOT. It 
will be seen that the conventional title, De Fato, 
is not altogether accurate. The present edition gives 
(a) the Greek text, with a critical apparatus based on 
the three manuscripts (of which one is in the Lauren- 
tian Library, two are in the Vatican), and (b) a careful 
and often ingenious English translation. This is 
supplemented by notes, nearly all of them very neces- 
sary, as the arguments pre ented are technical, involved, 
and sometimes (as, I believe, Dr. Taylor would admit) 
simply specious. Gaza is like those who from the dawn 
of time have reasoned 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
in that he sometimes quibbles, and sometimes offers us 
words instead of thoughts. But there is always this 
advantage about the discussion of free will, that the 
lapse of a few centuries makes no difference at all. 
Mr. Santayana once declared that the function of 
University dons was to discover ‘‘what opinions could 
be devised, and upon what subjects”. The opinions 
and the supporting arguments that can be devised on 
this particular subject are strictly limited in number, 
and they do not become more plausible, or less so, as 
time rolls its course. 

The De Fato is a hard nut to crack, even with the 
nut-crackers of Dr. Taylor’s footnotes. To under- 
stand it—or rather to obtain a satisfactory preliminary 
orientation—one should read with care Dr. Taylor's 
dissertation, published in 1921, Georgius Gemistus 
Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle (see THE 
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CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.53-54). The map on page 19 of 
the dissertation (Diagram of the Debate between 
Platonists and Aristotelians in the Fifteenth Century) 
might well have been reprinted here. 

Dr. Taylor's translation is not infrequently brilliant; 
how original some of his renderings are one may learn 
by comparing it with the Greek text. An example is 
his rendering of @npddes by “amoral”. It would 
hardly be possible to improve on this ina one -word 
rendering. 


Brown UNIVERSITY Ben C. CLovuGu 


St. Augustine, The Orator. A Study of the Rhetorical 
Qualities of St. Augustine’s Sermones ad Populum. 
By Sister M. Inviolata Barry. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America (1924). Pp. xi + 
261. 


Sister M. Inviolata Barry's dissertation, St. Augus- 
tine, The Orator, etc., is Volume VI of The Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies. The writer 
states (iii) that her purpose is 
...to make as accurate and complete a study as pos- 
sible of St. Augustine the orator, as displayed in his ser- 
mones ad populum. Such a study. . .should be primari- 
ly an investigation of the extent of Augustine's con- 
formity to the standards of rhetorical excellence as laid 
down by the teachers of rhetoric of his own day. Since 
the teaching of these rhetoricians was chiefly in the 
skillful manipulation of the tropes and figures of speech 
together with ecphrasis, our study is accordingly con- 
fined, in the main, to an attempt to determine how 
skillfully Augustine actually employed these adorn- 
ments of the rhetor’s art.... 

The dissertation begins with a chapter (1-12) de- 

voted to an Outline History of Rhetoric, in which an 
excellent sketch is given of the development of the art 
both in Greece and in Rome. Chapter II (12-18) 
deals with St. Augustine’s Early Education and Rhe- 
torical Career. Here the point is made that Augustine's 
style falls into three divisions: grand, mediocer, and 
sublime. Compare page 17: 
... His dogmatic treatises are cast in the sublime, i. e., 
the unadorned style; his rhetorical treatises in the 
mediocre, i.¢., a style midway (from the standpoint of 
rhetorical embellishments) between the sublime and 
grand. The highly ornate festive sermons are good 
examples of the grand style approaching the rhetorical 
panegyric in their literal application of pagan stand- 
ards. 

There follows a series of chapters dealing with the 
technical aspects of the subject. Chapter III (18-20) 
deals with Figures of Rhetoric, Chapter IV (21-31) 
with Figures of Amplification, Chapter V (32-63) with 
Figures of Repetition, Chapter VI (64-91) with Figures 
of Sound, Chapter VII (92-130) with Figures of 
Dramatic Vivacity, Chapter VIII (131-154) with 
Figures of Argumentation, Chapter IX (155-168) with 
Minor Figures Sophistically Developed. In these 
chapters the writer defines the particular figure in 
question, and gives careful statistics illustrating the 
frequency of its use by Augustine. This part of the 
dissertation seems to have been most exhaustively pre- 
pared. The most unusual and recondite figures of 


speech have been tracked down, and all the possible 
statistics have been prepared. 

Chapter X (169-195) deals with Devices of Parallel- 
ism. Here the author points out (169) that ‘‘...The 
sermons of Augustine bear the impress of true sophistic 
influence in the use of all figures and devices which 
maintain the symmetry of the period and its rhythmic 
musical flow..." All this is documented by an impres- 
sive array of figures arranged in tables. Chapter XI 
(196-245) deals with Figures of Imagery. Here the 
point is made that, while the Sophists had carried the 
use of metaphor into the realm of bad taste, yet in the 
Sermons of Augustine sophistic imagery is noticeable, 
but not obtrusive. Augustine derives his figures from 
a great variety of sources: from the body and its con- 
ditions, from family life, from commerce and travel, 
from arts and trades, from warfare, of which he makes 
a liberal use, etc. Augustine’s range of imagery is 
thus shown to include almost every object familiar 
to the audience for whom the Sermons were intended. 
Chapter XII (246-251) deals with Vivid Description 
or Ecphrasis. Augustine was restrained in his use of 
this particular device, but he occasionally used it with 
great effect for serious purposes. 

The concluding chapter, XIII (252-258) summa- 
rizes Augustine’s achievements as an orator. He is 
shown to have possessed a remarkable combination of 
qualities which made him generally superior to the 
other Christian writers, and won for him the name of 
‘Christian Plato’. Though influenced by tradition, he 
was never a slave to it; he maintained always a strong 
individuality. His Latinity reflects the influences of his 
time, but his diction is generally lofty and noble. 

This dissertation contains a vast amount of material, 
all of which is carefully organized and well presented. 
Masses of figures accompany every statement. Noth- 
ing need be taken on faith. The curious searcher for 
rare flowers of rhetoric will find much here to interest 
him. The author has produced a most scholarly work 
which should be of immense assistance to the student 
of style. 


Union HARRISON CADWALLADER COFFIN 


The Clausulae in the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine. 
By the Reverend Graham Reynolds. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America (1924). Pp. 
xi + 67. 

Dr. Graham's dissertation, The Clausulae in the 
De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine, is Volume VII of 
The Catholic University of America Patristic Studies. 
The author explains (x) that he has chosen as the basis 
of his study of St. Augustine’s literary style the De 
Civitate Dei, because it is Augustine’s most carefully 
written work, and it would therefore show best what 
his practice was in his most formal compositions. The 
system of classification of the clausulae is based as 
closely as possible on Zielinski's, follows his divisions, 
and uses his nomenclature. Dr. Graham's studies led 
him to the conclusion that <of clausulae> ‘‘the Augus- 
tinian system, while not the Ciceronian, is a natural 
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descendant of it and embodies the same underlying 
principle” (5). On page 8 is given an interesting 
quotation from Augustine himself (De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana 4.20) in which the great Church writer discusses 
his own use of the metrical sentence-ending. It is 
pointed out (10) that the clausulae of the De Civitate 
Dei are not merely rhythmical. ‘...While rhythm 
enters into their composition, their essential character 
is a matter of quantity rather than of accent.... It 
may be said of the clausulae as we find them here, 
that the stuff of which they are made is metrical, but 
that the frame in which they are bound is rhythmical 
..."" The clausulae are designated by Zielinski’s sys- 
tem of symbols according to which the different types 
of clausula are designated by numbers. 

Chapter II (17-29) contains an analysis of the 
clausulae, which are shown to belong to seven classes. 
These are illustrated by tables showing percentage of 
occurrence. In this way one gains some idea of the 
preferred forms of sentence-ending in so far as statistics 
can show them. 

Chapter III (30-47) treats the individual clausulae. 
Here are presented discussions of such matters as 
caesura, cadences, truncated clausulae, etc. Chapter IV 
(48-65) treats prosody, accent, etc. Here are given 
examples of apparent metrical licences according to 
the type of clausula discussed. The author himself 
quite justly says that much of the evidence in regard 
to quantity is too slight to prove anything. His 
statements represent his own belief based on obser- 
vation, but it is impossible to be utterly exact in 
matters of quantity when one is dealing with a system 
of meters as free as those found in the clausulae of 
Augustine. In the matter of elision and hiatus the 
author says (56): ‘‘... But in general the final syllable 
is elided or not according to metrical convenience; and 
in many cases it is impossible to decide whether there is 
elision: although other things being equal there is 
some tendency to prefer to elide”. Now it seems to 
this reviewer that this matter of elision in prose may 
easily be overstressed. I can hardly believe that 
Augustine intended such phrases as spontanea adpe- 
tenda sit o1 Salacia ac Venilia to be pronounced with a 
complete elision. Therefore the tables of elision and 
hiatus (56-62) should be accepted only with con- 
siderable reservations. Dr. Reynolds has said more 
than once that Augustine's use of the clausula is most 
elastic, that he permitted himself a system embracing a 
wide variety of forms: hence it would not seem neces- 
sary to insist on a strict adherence to elision even though 
such adherence might make the cadence more regular. 

Dr. Reynolds has presented here a dissertation 
which shows great scholarship and thorough familiarity 
with his subject. The material is carefully collected, 
and is, in the main, conservatively presented, so that 
the monograph represents a valuable contribution to 
the exact study of Augustine's prose. The clausula isa 
notoriously difficult thing to deal with, and the author 
is to be commended for his management of an elusive 
subject, and for the effective presentation of the con- 
clusions derived from the evidence. 

Umtow HARRISON CADWALLADER COFFIN 


Sancti Ambrosii Oratio De Obitu Theodosii. Text, 
Translation, Introduction, and Commentary. By 
Sister Mary Dolorosa Mannix. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America (1925). Pp. xv + 
166. 

Sister Mary Dolorosa Mannix's dissertation, Sancti 
Ambrosii Oratio De Obitu Theodosii, is Volume IX of 
The Catholic University of America Patristic Studies. 
It fills a gap in our patristic bibliography, since, as the 
author observes (xi), the latest edition of Migne con- 
tains many errors, the Vienna Corpus has not yet in- 
cluded the oration here considered, no worthy com- 
mentary upon it has appeared in any language, and no 
English translation has heretofore been made. It is, 
therefore, most appropriate at this time, when there 
seems to be a revival of interest in the ecclesiastical 
writers, that an edition should be made of this oration, 
which is usually regarded as one of the most notable 
efforts of the eloquence of St. Ambrose. 

The Introduction (1-45) gives a full statement of 
such matters as the occasion for the speech, the charac- 
teristics of Ambrose as a preacher, and the peculiarities 
of his vocabulary, style, and rhetorical structure. The 
Latin text follows (46-64). The text of the Bene- 
dictines has been used, with such revisions as the read- 
ings of seven important manuscripts seem to justify. 
The text is constituted in a conservative and scholarly 
fashion, and the critical apparatus is full and complete. 
Most of the variant readings seem to be matters of mis- 
spelling or lack of comprehension on the part of the 
scribes. 

The English translation follows (65-83). The 
translation is accurate and thorough, and as nearly as 
possible literal. The author says (xi): 

Of the choice forced upon every translator, I have 
elected to follow St. Ambrose faithfully down to the 
last turn of his thought, and have departed from his 
actual phrasing only where the canons of readable Eng- 
lish compelled this alternative 
The translator seems to have chosen the better part, 
since in a dissertation of this kind the aim of a trans- 
lation is presumably to set forth the meaning of the 
text, with as little ornamentation as possible. This aim 
the present translation certainly achieves. 

The notes in the Commentary (84-147) are gratify- 
ingly full, and really explain the text. The necessary 
historical facts are given, matters of grammar and 
syntax are ably dealt with, and Ambrose’s variations 
from the norm of classical Latin are noted. Much 
attention is quite properly given to the rhetorical 
figures employed in the text, so that anyone interested 
in the technical aspects of the composition will find 
plenty of material. The Biblical quotations have been 
studiously compared with the Septuagint, the Itala, 
and the Vulgate versions, and the differences and the 
similarities have been noted. As the author observes 
(xii), St. Ambrose could not have used the Vulgate, but 
he might very well have employed the Itala, or his own 
Latin translation of the Septuagint. The Commentary 
also contains many illuminating references to the other 
ecclesiastical writers. 

The dissertation here considered is well up to the 
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exacting standard set by the earlier volumes of the 
series in which it appears; the author has accomplished 
her task faithfully and well. Work of this kind does 
much to make up for the indifference which many 
American scholars have displayed toward ecclesiastical 
Latin. It is to be hoped that we shall have more 
exploration of this fertile, but almost untouched field. 
Union HARRISON CADWALLADER COFFIN 


Religion in the Plays of Sophocles. By Margaret 
Brown O’Connor. University of Chicago Disser- 
tation. George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, 
Wisconsin (1923). Pp. iv + 151. 

Three objectives may conceivably justify the writing 
of dissertations for the doctorate: the increase of 
knowledge; the education of the writer both in ideas 
and in method; the indirect stimulation of scholarly 
interests in the writer’s future pupils. Many disser- 
tations realize the first objective; far fewer achieve the 
second, because many of them deal with minute or 
trivial subjects that can educate only in method; still 
fewer succeed in accomplishing the third aim, since 
only too often neither subject nor method has any 
large applicability. To the credit of the University of 
Chicago it must be said that its classical dissertations 
have generally been successful from all three points of 
view; the subjects have deserved the work that has 
gone into them, and have been truly educative. 

Miss O'Connor's subject, Religion in the Plays of 
Sophocles, is worth while; it involves the study of 
great literature and of a great human interest. She 
handles it in such a way as to show familiarity not only 
with Sophocles but with many related matters and 
with the modern literature of Greek religion. Her 
work is systematic and fairly exhaustive. On the 
other hand, there is very little in her study that is in 
any sense new; it is in the main a very competent 
classification of her material, with brief comments 
based chiefly on the work of her predecessors. Prob- 
ably any very novel view of so familiar a subject 
would purchase originality at the expense of truthful- 
ness. 

In her Introduction (1-4) Miss O’Connor begins by 

distinguishing several. phases of her theme: archaic 

religious survivals, words and practices with trans- 
formed significance, the dramatist’s own ideas, the 
appropriateness of the religious elements in a festival 
that was from the beginning religious. These dis- 
tinctions are so important that they might well have 
been more clearly enforced in the sequel. There 
follows A General Survey of the Religious Elements in 
the Plays (5-9), very briefly indicating the chief re- 
ligious motives in each drama. Then come chapters 

dealing with Attitude Towards the Gods (10-16), 

Prayer (17-25), Altars and Shrines (26-29), Religious 

Ceremonies in General (30-39), and Chthonic Cere- 

monies (40-47). Three chapters deal in detail with 


The Olympian Gods (48-70), Chthonic Gods (71-88), 
and Minor Gods, Demi-Gods, and Heroes (89-96). 
The remaining chapters consider Views Regarding 


Death (97-99), Status of the Dead (100-105), Views of 
the Afterworld (106-108), Deified Abstractions and 
other Personifications (109-114), Expressions of Fatal- 
ism, Nemesis, and Pessimism (115~128: one of the 
best and most important discussions), Oracles and 
Other Kinds of Divination (129-135), and Survivals 
(136-148). There is a Bibliography (150-151). 

Much of the dissertation amounts to little more 
than a catalogue raisonné of passages; one wishes there 
were more in the way of generalization or appraisal 
after each section or at the end of the work. An index 
of passages cited would be convenient for a reader in 
search of discussions pertinent to single plays. It 
would be of value to consider, play by play, moreover, 
how far the several religious elements are introduced 
because of the demands of the plots, or, on the other 
hand, how far the ideas of Sophocles himself, mani- 
fested chiefly in his divergencies from previous treat- 
ments of the myths, take religious forms. 

It is unfortunate that this study should have been 
allowed to leave the press without the correction of its 
innumerable obvious errors. Few of the 151 pages are 
free from misprints, misspellings, faulty references, and 
infelicities of English. A little more care in the final re- 
vision would have added greatly to the pleasure of using 
a really useful study. Even if it does not deal for the 
first and last time with a recondite theme, it justifies 
itself in a larger way. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY C. GREENE 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


II 


American Historical Review—July, Review, favorable, 
by Robert W. Rogers, of The Cambridge Ancient 
History, Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, F. E. 
Adcock, Volume 3, The Assyrian Empire.—October, 
Review, favorable, by Robert W. Rogers, of The 
Cambridge Ancient History, Volume 4, The Persian 
Empire and the West; Review, too brief, by Clifford 
H. Moore, of Louise Adams Holland, The Faliscans 
in Prehistoric Times. 

Biblical Review—April, Greek Religion at the Begin- 
ning of the Christian Era, E. G. Sihler. 

Forum—January, Education Tosses in its Sleep, 
Richard Mott Gummere. 

Harvard Theological Review—April, Hadrian's De- 
cree of Expulsion of the Jews from Jerusalem, J. 
Rendell Harris. 

Infantry Journal—September, Hannibal's Infantry, 
Captain Joseph H. Grant. 

Journal des Savants—March, Myc d’apres les 
Fouilles Anglaises Récentes, A. Merlin; April, Les 
Fouilles Italiennes en Egypte, E. Naville. 

Journal des Savants—May, La Carriére Sénatoriale de 


Tacite, Ph. Fabia. 
CHARLES KNAPP 


